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The American folk hero 


Butch Morris of the Pitchfork shoos calves from one pen to another where they will be dipped and vaccinated 


By Maggie Kennedy 


Photography by Skeeter Hagler 


here are those who claim the cowboy is the only American folk hero left 
today , 

“They're d ated,” said Tom Beeler, the western artist and occasional 
working cowboy in an interview with a Washington Post reporter not long ago 
“They're not in it for the money. It's a pride, a way of life. They're doing the 
job and living up to it, kind of a code almost. There's a code of the cowboy way 
of life. You know, being a good horseman, knowing your business and going 
about your business quietly and not boasting, being honest and direct with 
people.” 

To learn more about this unique bred of men, how and why they do what 
they do, Sunday Magazine recently spent a few days during fall roundup at the 
historic Pitchfork Ranch founded in 1883 and its neighbor, the famous 6666 
Ranch, where the Marlboro commercials used to be filmed 

The two ranches share a fenceline on the rolling plains east of Lubbock 
between Dickens and Guthrie on Highway 114. The Pitchfork is 161,000 acres, 
the Sixes is 208,000 acres. (Next week, we'll tell you about an 81-year-old 
cowboy at the JA Ranch in Palo Duro Canyon who's still riding and roping 
every day.) 

What we found was that in this technical, scientific and computerized age 
the cowboy remains one of a kind and in many ways continues to work much 
like his father and his grandfather before him 

Pitchfork and Sixes cowboys still herd cattle on horseback and still rope and 
drag calves to the fire where a red-hot branding ifon is applied firmly to their 
flanks. The odor of burning skin and hair hasn't changed any either 

Continued on Page 12 
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A lifetime in the sun and all kinds of weather shows on the face of Four Sixes wagon boss Murry Rodgers 


COWDOY cerinves 


The dirt, the dust and the potential for in 
jury remains, too. You can't talk to a cowboy 


who hasn't sprung or broke an arm or a leg or | 


an ankle, been stomped on or throwed off 
sometime in his life 

Even the basic equipment cowboys used a 
century ago isn’t much different now although 


the modern cowboy’s boots may be multico- | 


lored (they seem to favor those with tall red or 
green tops) and his jeans and shirt may be 
wash 'n wear. As for the rest of it, it’s the same 


Only it 


$1,200 to $2,000 to outfit a young cowboy just 
starting out today. A proper saddle costs at 
least $750, bits are $35 to $85, « pair of elk, 
camel or elephant hide boots tough enough to 
withstand working in brush are $200. He also 
needs his own bedroll as well as his own hack 
more and bridle. The one thing he doesn't need 
to buy is a horse since most ranches provide 
those for him 

“I'd hate to know I had to start all over 
again,” remarked Pat McGonagill, a 26-year 
old cowboy from Carisbed, N. M | 

Sadly for cowboy worshippers, but probably 
not for the cowboy, those so-called romantic | 
days of sleeping on the ground with a saddle | 
for a pillow and chowing down at a chuckwa 
gon out in the middie of the lone prairie with a | 
cantankerous cook hollering “Come and get it | 


costs more now than then The | 
Pitchfork cowboys figure it would cost from | 


before | throw it in the fire” are long gone 

Progress has brought pickup trucks and 
horse trailers, helicopters for herding, vaccina 
tion gums, chemicals for dipping cattle, butane 
fueled branding fires and the branding table, a 
tilting metal contraption that ummobilizes the 
calf while the crew marks ears, vaccinates, cas 
trates, brands and dehorns it. The Pitchfork 
and the Sixes, however, are among the estimat 
ed 3) per cent that don't use the branding ta 
ble 

“Branding tables are for sissies,” remarked 
the Pitchfork’s Sonny Edgar. Sonny recalled a 
ranch near Abilene that a few years ago went 
so far to outlaw its cowboys from roping cattle 
“But the cowboys threw a fit, threatened to 
quit and got their ropes beck.” 


Centinued on Page 17 


Cowboy ceriisve: 


The cowboy in 1979 is more often than not married with kids. After work he 
goes to his house on the ranch, showers, sips a beer or two before supper and 
spends the evening watching his favorite TV shows, reading Louis L'Amour 
books or attending PTA meetings. 

These are external differences because in his heart, today’s cowboy is much 
like the cowboy of yesterday. He's doing what he does because he likes it and 
he’s good at it. He prefers wide open spaces to crowded cities and horses and 
cows to throngs of people. 

“Cowboys are an independent bunch,” explained J. J. Gibson, who grew up 
on his father’s ranch near the Sixes and now manages both. “We cowboy 
because we want to, because we love it. Most of us have never wanted to do 
anything else. We're fortunate to be working at jobs we like because there are a 
lot of people who are doing jobs they don't like. Cowboys don't cowboy for the 
money. There are lots of places they could get better paying jobs 

“But married cowboys have a pretty good deal,” he added. “They can live 
cheaper here than a lot of places. They live rent- and utility-free in modern 
three-bedroom homes. Used to, they worked seven days a week; now it’s five or 
six days.” The Sixes also offers its employes health insurance and a pension 
plan. 

“I’m a cowboy ‘cause I'm not smart enough to do anything else,” joked Sixes 
wagon boss Murry Rodgers, who appeared on the cover of Town & Country 
magazine a few months ago when it did a special Texas feature 

Actually what Murry really likes is being outdoors and not keeping any set 

rs. “I like being around livestock,” he said. “I was raised doing this. Sure, 
the money may not be the best in the world but I don't need a lot of things 
around me. | just like to get on a horse and trot around. It’s a peaceful 
atmosphere, not a rat race. It’s the most free kind of life you can have.” 

Murry paused to light a cigarette “A good cowboy can always find a job on a 
ranch somewhere,” he said. “But it's not a job for everybody. It's hard work 
and you wind up doing jobs other people think they're too good for, like fixing 
fence 

“This is a good life for me,” he added. “I couldn't sit in an office all day. I'd 
go nuts.” 

Murry’s been a cowboy for 55 years, working at ranches in New Mexico 
Arizona and Oklahoma, and now his tall, long-legged son, Jack, 24, is the 
fourth generation in the Rodgers family to work as a cowboy. Jack, who also 
works at the Sixes, nods in agreement with his father's statments. “Even 
school was too confining for me,” he quipped 

Pat McGonagill’s been at the Pitchfork for a month and he doesn't have any 
idea how long he'll stay, but probably not long. “! work by the day, week, the 
month, whatever,” he said, “and then move on to the next place.” Divorced for 
a couple of years, he explained, “My wife couldn't take moving around so 
much.” 


And it looks like Sonny Edgar's through moving from ranch to ranch. Now 
in his mid-40s, he and his wife and kids have been at the Pitchfork over four 
years. “This is a good life,” he said, “but many of the old traditions are gone 
and the work’s not quite what it used to be; however, working conditions are 
better. But you don’t find many kids who want to cowboy today because they 
can make more in town at the feedlots. The day of the young, single cowboy is 
over.” 


That may be, but young Butch Morris wouldn't swap jobs for anything, he 
said. “Cowboying is like going to Disneyland. You wake up in a new world 
every day.” Still he considers cowboying to be high risk work. “You never know 
when you're gonna get kicked, backed into or thrown off.” 

Dave Kinney drove a truck for seven years before he came to the Pitchfork 
Today he and his pretty blonde wife and their two young children live in the 
Pitchfork camp in the Croton Breaks, a rugged, rough canyon seven miles 
down a dirt road off Highway 114. “I don't like working 8 to 5,” he said. “I like 
being outside, working cattle and doing a little fence patching now and then. | 
can't tell you why I like it, I just like it.” 

Butch looked up from the cigarette he was carefully rolling. “Most of us have 
been cowboys all our lives, we grew up this way. It’s the only thing we've ever 
wanted to do. So what if we're broke a week after we're paid, we don’t make 
enough to save any. We certainly don't do this for the money so | guess we do 
it for the glory.” 
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Dust storm or not, the work goes on as the Pitchfork's Dave Kinney crosses the pens to join the others 


COWD OP ceviinve: 


If the cowboy is indeed a folk hero, he wu alx 
a vanishing hero. Finding a good cowboy to 
work for you these days isn't as easy as it once 
was, according to Gibson and Bob Moorhouse 
assistant manager of the Pitchfork 

Most of the Pitchfork’s married cowboys 
have been at the ranch from four to over 2 
years. “The married guys have a tendency to 
say put, especially if they have children and 
ours do,” he added 

“Single cowboys come and go,” Moorhouse 
went on. “They're restless. They'll be here « 
few months and move on to another ranch 
They travel all over the west, from here to to 
New Mexico and Arizona, up to Wyoming and 
Montana. They like to see how different 
ranches work. When they get broke, they work 
in the feedlots or the oil fields for a while” 


In his book “The American Cowboy in Life 
and Legend” published by National Geograph 
ic, author Bart McDowell writes that the cow 
boy has survived catastrophe and change: “He 


remains a national folk her: arger than life in 
story, movie and song. Rugged and courageous 
he represents the vanished freedom and adver 
ture of the open range 

The author also quotes the claim of a trai 
hand who said he “would know an old cowboy 
im hell with his hide burnt off. It's the way they 


stand and walk and talk 


Our first encounter with the Pitchfork cow 
boys came late on a Monday morning driving 
down Highway 114 from Dickens toward the 
ranch's headquarters. As we topped a hill we 
saw 10 men on horseback coming slowly toward 
us inside the fence om the other side of the 
road. We pulled off to watch 

They certainly looked like the real thing 
Sweat-marked cowboy hats, dusty jeans, old 
boots with patches covering more patches 
leather chaps (also called leggings) streaked 
with dried blood and dirt 

Every few hundred yards, a rider drops out 
of the group until finally men and horses are 
strung out along the road for a half-mile or so 

When everyone's in place, they start riding 
north from the fence into the pasture where 
several hundred cows and calves graze peace 
fully. The men on the far west drive the cattle 
east while those nearest the fence push them 
further into the pasture 

Every now and then a calf or a cow makes a 


break for it only to be cut off by «a cowboy and 
hus Quarterhorse 

ant iomg before we witness our first 1D 
promme between tradition and progress. Un 
the other side of the pasture « emall two-seater 
helicopter appears from behind a iow hill and 
buzzes the cattle like a mosquito. It dips to just 
above the cattle 's heads, then swoops up sharp 


flying im a wide 


ele and comes beck Gown 
again. Sometimes the heloopter sways from 
side to side, then bobs up and down, all the 
time just a few feet off the ground 

The helicopter is helping the cowboys below 
herd the cattle Frank Menix, the pilot, seems 
to be a candidate for 4 mental hospital or, per 
haps sooner, an emergency room. Later we find 
mut that Frank w a cowboy first and « helicop 
ter pilot second. According to him, you gotta 
know cattle before you can herd them effec 
tuvely from above 

When the cattle are finally together, Frank 
flies off to park his helicopter at headquarters. 
He'll be back im his pickup to help dip and 
brand later. The cowboys drive the cows and 
calves across the pasture toward the fence 
down the fence for five or six miles to a set of 
holding pens 

Once the cattle are safely im the pens, the 
cowboys leave their horses in an adjoining pen 
hop into the pickups and make « beeline for 
headquarters where bunch is about to be served 
im the cook house 


While waiting for the dinner bell to ring, Bob 
Moorhouse explained that the ranch has 18 
employes — a manager, an assistant manager, 
a wagon boss or foreman, 10 cowboys, a me- 
chanic, a man who does nothing but keep the 
Pitchfork’s 113 windmills running, a cook, his 
wife and helper. Dave Kinney’s wife works 
part-time as ranch secretary 

Three of the cowboys Bobby Allen, Joe 
Sursa and Kinney and their families live at 
line camps on the ranch where they look after 
the livestock in that area. Some camps cover as 
much as 20,000 to 30,000 acres, bigger than 
most ranches. 

The Pitchfork furnishes housing, utilities 
and free beef in addition to a salary for its 
married cowboys. Up until last year, the ranch 
also bought all their groceries. Now cowboys 
are paid more and buy their own 

Wagon boss (foreman) Billy George Drennen 
and Sonny Edgar, who's in charge of the 
horses, live in houses at headquarters along 
with Moorhouse and manager Jim Humphreys 
The four single cowboys — Randy Ballard, Pat 
McGonagill, Butch Morris and Randy Wright 

live in the large, two-story, sparsely fur 
nished bunkhouse behind the office and take 
their meals in the cook house. Jim Fox works 
part-time for the Pitchfork and has a small! 
ranch of his own near Guthrie 
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Twenty-four-year-old Jack Rodgers, complete with bright red sus 
penders, cleans his plate during lunch at the Four Sixes old-timey 
chuckwagon. The cowboys use metal plates and tin can for cups 


COWDOY coein.-: 


About that time R. J., the cook, rings the dinner bell and everyone heads 
inside to wash up in the kitchen, which is equipped much like « small restau 
rant. The long table is set for 24 and it’s benches are almost full with people 
Besides the cowboys, there's the cook and his wife, Rita; Moorhouse, the 
windmill man and the two guys from Abilene who are working on a water 
pump at the Pitchfork’s 4,000-acre farm where pigs and winter feed are raised 

Platters piled with meatloaf are passed around as well as large bowls of 
green salad, boiled potatoes and pinto beans and pilates of hot rolls. For 
dessert, there's homemade vanilla ice cream and peach pie. Conversation is at 
8 minimum as everyone digs in 

Continued on Page 29 


Bobby Allen looks back to see if they’ve missed any stragglers during the cattle drive 


COwbD oy eeriin.e: 


Most of the men gulp their food and are out 
the door in a matter of a few minutes, a few 
linger a little longer but not much 
they sit on the ground against fence posts or 
crawl up into the backs of the pickups to lay 
down and smoke a cigarette. Twenty-four-year 
old Butch is the only one who rolls his own 


Outside | 


smokes, using tobacco from a Prince Albert | 


can. A few walk the short distance to the office 
to make phone calls or get their mail 

Someone asks if it’s too hot to work that 
afternoon but Billy George decides it's okay 
By 1:30, they're back into the trucks for the 
ride back to where the cattle wait. The wind 
has picked up and dust, stickers and needle 
grass are blowing through from the north In 
the midst of al] this, the cowboys simply pull 
their bandanas up over mouth and nose and 
continue to separate cows and calves, put the 
motheriess cows in one pasture and the few 
young bulls in another 

Tomorrow they'll drive the herd another few 


miles more to another set of holding pens 

some more separating as well a6 vaccinating 
and running them Unrough huge vets filled with 
& solution to Elli licks and assorted other pests 
The day after that they'll bring im the butane 
bottle and a gedget that looks more lke « 
small, homemade barbecue grill and do the 
Oranding, castrating, ear notching and Ge-hort 
ing before driving or trucking the cattle t 
their appropriate pastures or off the the cattle 


sale at Abilene 
clock Bully 
The horses are put back 


Around four 
quits for the day 
the trailers behind the 
roaring Gown the road toward headquarters 
making one stop to unioed three men and 
horses at a pasture where the Pitchfork's fam 
ous Bailey horses a special breed of dappie 
gray quarterhorses are kept. The three men 
take off across the hill to drive the 125 horses 
over the hill, under the highway bridge and 
down the dry creekbed leading to the horse 
corral at headquarters 

The horses used that day are unsaddied, wa 
tered and fed while Billy George cuts out those 
they'll ride tomorrow. Each cowboy is assigned 
five or six horses to use, a different one each 
day. The rest of the herd is turned loose to go 
back to the pasture across the highway, the 


yeorge calls 


pickups anc they ¢ 


e awa er se es a gear. Laik ‘ 
e«* 126 af z ihe separate ways * 

. ed £ s home he ar ~ * ung 

wtrys t ihe hun & hn ee where + 
ewaits in the refrigerat 

Nobody heads for tow t's too far awe f 
ne, and theres nothing much to c&k hens 
t suthrie anyway and Urosihytons too far 
away The single boys mpiain ats the scar 
ty of young, single womer m the area and 
talk with enthusiasm about the Ipcoming 
jance Saturday night Spu 

Bedtime at the Pitchfork omes early 


around ¥ tock for some, @ littie later for oth 


ers. it has to be 
at 6:30 at headquarters. Most al] the married 


owboys show up for breakfast 


conmdering breakfast is served 


It's sumpier and 
means their wives can sleep later 

It's Tuesday. With steaming cups of 
the cowboys sit around the cook house like vul 
tures waiting for the bell to ring signaling the 
food's ready. They wolf down scrambled eggs 
hash browns, biscuits and gravy, bacon and 
pancakes in less than 10 minutes. There's 
fresh, cold milk from the Pitchfork cow, not 
the store. No one touches the boxes of dry ce 
real 


offee 


Centineed on Page 31 


It's not the Fairmont, but the Pitchfork 


bunkhouse will do as a temporary home for 
Butch Morris, above. Since there are only 
four or five men living in the bunkhouse 
each has a room of his own. Each cowboy 
brings along his own sheets, towels, blanket 
and pillow. At right.Jack Rodgers of the 
Four Sixes describes the cowboy’s life: “It's 
not like we see it in the movies, but it’s a 
good life all the same." Joe Sursa, far right 
relaxes after lunch at the Pitchfork cook 
house with daughter Stacey and son Casey 
Tibbs, named for the former rodeo champ 
Sursa grew up at the JA Ranch near Claude 
where his father was the wagon boss. His 
brother younger Tommy has worked at the 
Four Sixes for seven years 


Cowboy Continued 


From the cook house, they drive their trucks to the horse 
corrals to saddle their mounts and buckle on their leather 
leggings. Someone fills the water cooler and puts it in a truck 
The morning is cold and crisp and there's a light wind. Every 
one has on a jacket and gloves and hats are pulled down low 

Each of the three dark red pickups is hauling identical dong 
open, air trailers used to carry horses or cattle. The horses are 
led into the trailers, the gates are closed and they drive quickly 
down the road from headquarters to the pens where the cattle 
wait. By this time it’s after seven and the yellow school bus 
makes a swing through the compound picking up kids to take 
into Guthrie 

At the pasture, the cowboys are becking horses out of the 
trailer just as the sun comes up. A few have problems getting 
on their horses which are prancing around and frisky from the 
cool air. By 7:45, Billy George leads them out. The cattle see 
them coming and seem to know what's in store. They auto 
matically start moving east on their own, bellowing as they 

Bobby takes the point in front of the herd and the rest of 
the crew is spread out behind and beside the herd as it moves 
slowly down the fence line, dust rising up and swirling around 
the rear. The bandanas are back covering half their faces 
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Late afternoons and evenings, the Pitchfork co 
their roping skills. Randy Ballard, top photo, nailed his this time. Pitchfork cowboy 
Butch Morris pauses for a smoke. He still rolls his own 


whboys gather at the arena to sharpen 


There's ne mishag Nandy Wr ts 


horse bolts, Losmeng the year-old on the 


ground. [t's hes second Gay on the job am 


he winds up with he arm e sium Ag 


perentiy it's not broken but he takes some 
good-natured ribbeng from the others 


Every while « an r truck 
whizges past or 
then one will slow down 
the parade. the day = almost per 
fect with just a light breeze and cloudless 
skies. As the sun gets warmer, the jackets 
come off and are tied behind the saddies 

Driving cattle from another 
is a long, slow process and it's going to 
take most of the afternoon. We decide to 
go down the highway to the Sixes where 
we've been invited to eat lunch at the 
chuckwagon. The Sixes is one of the few 
ranches in the Southwest that still takes 
out its old-timey chuckwagon and today 
is the last day it will be used this 
year 


me r a 
the tughwey and now and 
w stop to watch 


far 


me spot ik 
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Cowboy Continued 


The wagon’s been pulled up to head 
quarters between the bunkhouse and the 
bright red barn. A tarp covers the top so 
there's shade and the benches are placed 
along two sides 

Shortly before noon, Damaso “Cookie” 
Jimenez announces it's time to eat 
There's a delicious beef concoction with 
tomatoes and peppers, green beans, pota 
to pancakes, pinto beans and three kinds 
of pie chocolate, coconut and pecan 
Everyone fills their metal plates to over 
flowing 

If nothing else. cowboys at least eat 
well and often Everytime you turned 
around it was time to go eat. We spent 
the afternoon with J. J. Gibson touring 
the Sixes, which stretches for 325 square 
miles 

“Pickups and trailers have changed this 
country,” he observed. “We need about 
half the cowboys we used to. It doesn't 
take as long to gather cattle because we've 
gotten md of so much brush and mes 
quite. We don't run as marty cattle as we 

| used to either There was a day we had 
Randy Ballard and Dave Kinney flank a calf near the Pitchfork branding fire 25,000 or more mother cows, now we have 


only 5.000 
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Bobby Allen is silhouetted in the sunrise as he and the other Pitchfork cowboys prepare to push the herd further east 


COWDOFP cerinve: 


979 


Back at the Pitchfork, the cowboys and the cattle reach the pens late in the 
afternoon, too late to start anything else. So they head beck to headquarters. 

Supper that night is a repeat of what was served for lunch, but only the 
single cowboys, the cook and his wife show up to eat it. Everyone else has gone 
home. 

A few of guys meet after supper at the Pitchfork roping arena to practice a 
little calf roping and do some team roping two riders going after one calf 
with one roping the head, the other the beck legs. One guy's called the header, 
the other’s known as the heeler 


It's a sport that’s growing rapidly among young and old and it’s not unusual 
to find team roping contests going on every weekend on the outskirts of email 
towns all over Texas and the Southwest. There's a team roping contest that 
weekend in Spur, but none of the Pitchfork cowboys will be entered. “Can't 
afford the $50 entry fee this time,” said Joe Sursa 


The calves are large and jumpy and the cowboys are having a hard time. 
Butch rides by shaking his head. “You wouldn't know we did this for a living, 
would you?” he said. 


Times Herold. December 9 


the pickups to the pens. It's not as 
and that means dust, lots of it. 
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The cattle are separated according to heifers, steers, bulls, 
calves and yearlings. Each group is dipped and vaccinated, and 
shuffled from this pen to that pen and beck again. It takes all 
day with just the break for hunch. They quit around 4:30, worn 
out and caked with dust, sweat, dipping solution and cow slob 
ber. No one feels much like doing anything after dinner but 
taking a bath and collapsing 

Thursday dawns clear and without yesterday's dust storm 
After dipping and vaccinating the few stragglers they didn't get 
Wednesday, Bobby Allen hauls out the butane bottle and the 
branding irons. Sonny sharpens his knife and Joe gets his rope 
ready. Billy George fills a vaccination gun with more medicine 
to protect against blackleg disease. 


When a rambunctious calf weighs more than they do, 
Butch Morris and Frank Menix flank it any way they 
can, top photo. At right, Sonny Edgar feeds the 
Pitchfork's remuda of prized quarterhorse. 
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The calves bunch together at one end of the large pen. Some will be castrat 
ed and de-horned and ail will be branded, vaccinated and their ears marked 
Their mamas constantly bellow and moan two pens over 

Joe Sursa mounts and heads into the calves, throwing his rope out and under 
the heels of a calf. He pulls the rope tight and drags it across the red dust to 
the left side of the branding fire. Ome cowboy flanks the calf (tosses it on its 
side) while another yanks off the rope so Sursa can go get another one 

The cowboys divide into two groups, one on each side of the fire. Each man 
has his job to do. One castrates and notches, one brands, one vaccinates and 
one holds the calf down. Sursa alternates dragging calves to one side or the 
other 


Cowboys at the Pitchfork chase horses, opposite, down a slope 
toward headquarters where the men will choose their mounts for 
the next day's work. Above, the Four Sixes horseshoe insignia 
becomes a handy hook for one cowboy’s well-worn chaps 
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Cowboy ‘copter pilot Frank Menix hovers over the Pitchfork herd. Working together, 
helicopter and cowboys on horseback can move the herd more efficiently and quicker 
across the ranch’s 161,000 acres. Some things never change, at right, and that’s the 
dust that goes with driving cattle from one place to another 
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There are maybe SO calves to do and the 
work goes quickly and smoothly. They're 
through before lunch. That afternoon they'll 
truck some of the cattle back to the pasture 
and herd the cows and calves back to where 
they started from Monday 

Tomorrow they'll start the same process in 
another corner of the ranch until all the Pitch 
fork stock has been taken care of. It's a never 
ending process with the only bull coming im the 
winter. Then the days are shorter and work 
consists mainly of checking fences and water 
tossing out feed from the beck of the truck and 
breaking horses for nding in the spring 

“In the winter, it’s odds and ends,” said Bob 
Moorhouse. “We could probably work for 10 
years and not be through fencing.” 


Most cowboys grow up cowboying, on family 
farms and ranches or their fathers were cow 
boys. Not Jeff Jones, a tall and rangy graduate 
of Skyline High School in Dallas 

On Sept. 4, the 20-year-old city kid went & 
work as a cowboy at the Sixes 

“I'd been trying to get on at the Sixes for 
over a year,” he said. “I came out here twice to 
talk to Mr. Gibson about a job. Then | wrote 
him letters and ever other month or so I'd call 
him just to remind him | was still interested. 

“] can understand why he was hesitant,” Jeff 
said. “I don’t know what I'm doing. I'm a 
greenhorn and single. All I had going for me 
was persistence and the fact that I'd been on 
the rodeo team at Skyline as a bull rider.” 

But Jeff didn’t want to make rodeo his life 
He cracked a vertebrae bull riding last year 
and decided he'd had enough of that. College ~ 
was also out. “I didn’t have the money,” he 
said, “but if I could go, I'd major im ranch 
management.” 
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Jeff learned to ride a horse as a youngster from a cousin wh« 
was a professional horse trainer and judge and he used to 
spend summers riding on his grandparents’ farm. “I've been 
around horses some but not like the other guys here,” he said 
“But they’re been real good to me and I'm learning. It’s just 
gonna take time and practice particularly when it comes t& 
roping 

“I've been at the Sixes just few months but already | love 
being a cowboy,” he added. “This piace is so big, you can get 
lost in it. I'm not afraid of the work either. They gave me a 
chance and | intend to do my best. | plan to be here for quite a 
while.” 

He doesn’t miss Dallas much. “It’s too big and | never did 
like the traffic,” he smiled 

His new home is about as opposite of Dallas as a place can 
be. Guthrie is the county seat of King County, with a popula 
tion of less than 600 people which makes it the second least 
populated county in Texas 

The son of Richard and Minnie Jones lives at the Sixes 
Eight camp, located east of Guthrie not far from the highway 
in the smaller of two houses and works as an assistant to one of 
the ranch’s more experienced hands 

“There aren't any bars or honky tonks out here,” he laughed 

so there’s not much you can do to get into trouble. It's a 
simple life but it’s a great life. You can't 
either. Out here you learn there's more to life than money 


be money hungry 


Skyline graduate 
Jetf Jones, 20, at 
left, gave up the big 
city to become a 
cowboy at the Four 
Sixes Ranch in 
King County, popu 
launon 600 It's a 
great life,” says 
Jett. Below, Sonny 
Edgar. Pat McGon 
agill and Butch 
Morris doze in the 
Gack Of a PICKUL 
after Junch 
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The legendary cowboy of the JA Ranch 


By Maggie Kennedy 
Photography by Skeeter Hagler 


T'. folks around the JA Ranch in Palo 
Duro Canyon still laugh about the day a 
few months ago a television news crew from 
Lubbock arrived to interview Tom Blasingame 
about his life as a cowboy 

The young woman reporter sat next to Tom 
during lunch in the cookhouse while the cam- 
eraman filmed from across the table. 

“How come you're still working as a cow- 


’ the reporter asked. Tom never looked 

, just kept buttering his hot roll. “Got to 
work,” he replied. “Me and my wife both work 
Got to save some money for our old age. Social 
Security won't be enough.” 

No one’s sure just exactly what Tom consid 
ers old age to be. He'll be 82 in February and 
he’s still going strong, out riding and roping 
with other JA cowboys who could be his grand 
sons or great-grandsons 

Those who work with him everyday say he’s 
“as good a hand as there is on horseback.” 
They're not just being kind either; they mean 
it 

“He started when he was 18 so he’s got lots 
of experience,” smiled Johnny Farrar, manager 


of the JA Ranch, founded by Col. Charles 
Goodnight and Englishman John Adair in 
1877. The ranch, which once covered 1.3 mil 
lion acres, is now down to 177,933 acres and is 
owned by Monte Ritchie, a descendant of 
Adair’s . 

In the true cowboy tradition, Tom is a shy, 
quiet-spoken man who doesn't much like to 
talk about himself. His longtime friend Snooks 
Sparks, the wagon boss of the JA, filled in 
some of the gaps about Blasingame 

“I'd rather have Tom than three or four 
young cowboys,” Snooks said. “Even at 81, he 
can out perform these kids working cattle to 
day and he still drags calves better than two 
thirds of them 


“As good a cowboy as there is on horseback” friends described Tom Blasingame, above 
the 81-year-old cowboy at the 178,000-acre JA Ranch on the wide, open plains east of 
Amarillo. At left, Blasingame rides point for the herd (out of the picture behind him) 
being driven down the road to new pasture. Below, Blasingame on horseback drags a 
calf to the branding fire 
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“Did he tell you he was breaking his own horses up until last 
year?” he asked. “Bet he didn’t.” He was right, Tom hadn't 
told us that. 

“Tom never changes,” Snooks shook his head. “He’s the 
same now as he was when | met him in 1935. He’s the perfect 
cowboy, a good cow and calf man. Working yearlings and steers 
is a lot different than working cows and calves but Tom knows 
how to handle them. He can ride through a herd, ride out and 
tell you what’s in there and which calf belongs to which cow 
even when they’re not together 

“Tom's still a good roper and you won't find many that are 
better at heeling (roping the calf's back legs). He's a good horse 
catcher, too. You just call out the horse you want in the corral 
and he gets him. He can recognize horses by their ears. 

“He can do it all. He used to be a good bronc rider and rode 
some pretty mean horses. I’ve never seen him fight a horse. He 
can take the meanest bronc and gentle him in no time. Back 
during the war, he was the wagon boss but he wasn't one of 
those who tried to do everything in one day. And there was no 
one better at working wild cattle 
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“Tom’s got lots of patience when it comes to teaching young 
cowboys,” Snooks went on. “He's got a way of telling them how 
to do things that doesn’t threaten them. They respect him.” 

Sparks says the secret of Tom’s success with cattle is quiet. 
“He doesn’t make any noise around them,” he explained. “He’s 
very quiet, that’s the coyote and the Indian in him. He can ride 
into a pasture where there are 40 cows with nursing calves and 
get them to do things no one else can 

“And he can still drive more cattle by himself than anyone 
I've ever seen. He’s got a way with them.” 

Blasingame, who was born in Waxahachie and grew up in the 
Oklahoma Territory, is something of a legend around the JA 
He first came to work at the ranch in 1916 

His departure from his parents’ farm southwest of Mangum, 
Okla., wasn’t under the most pleasant circumstances, he said 
“It was a cold February day. My father was working on the 
windmill and watched silently as I saddled up my horse. Nei 
ther one of us said anything. We just looked at one another. | 
was 18 and my parents weren't agreeable about what I wanted 


Continued on Page 17 


During the JA’s fall roundup, Blasingame took his 
turn branding calves. ‘All I ever wanted to do was 
cowboy and I never regret it,’ he says 
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to do. My dad and I didn’t speak for years but 
we finally got to be friendly again. Parents 
were stricter then, they’d wale the daylights 
out of you. Guéss it was good for us but I never 
whipped mine. I raised ours with love.” 

Tom rode out and headed 80 miles west to- 
ward the JA. He didn’t want to be a cowboy as 
much as he wanted to be around horses and he 
knew the JA had hundreds of horses. 

After three years at the JA cowboying and 
breaking horses, he and his friend Henry Row- 
den decided it was time to see more of the 
world. They set out for Roswell in a 1913 Mo- 
del A Ford minus its fenders. “It looked more 
like a bicycle than a car,” Tom chuckled, show- 
ing the wide gap where his front teeth used to 
be. 

They were driving west of Roswell toward 
Ruidoso when the car failed to make it up a 
mountainside. “We drove back to Roswell, 
ditched the car and took the train to El Paso 
and Arizona,” he recalled. 

They got off in Clifton, Ariz., with no money, 
no friends and no jobs. “Arizona in 1918 was 
like the Panhandle in 1890,” he explained. “It 
was frontier with no roads and lots of game. 
Men still wore guns. The same day we got off 
the train there was a shoot-out in town between 
the sheriff and some guys who had, robbed an- 
other train. 

“There were lots of outlaw hideouts in Ari- 
zona in them days and I seen lots of them,” he 
added. “But I never wore a gun. They're too 
bundlesome riding through the brush. The Ari- 
zona boys wore theirs in special pockets on 
their chaps.” 

When Tom and Henry couldn’t get ranch 
jobs they went to work for a few months guard- 
ing convicts building roads. Blasingame recalls 
the pay was good and the food even better 

“The cook was a prisoner, an Italian who 
used to run a meat market. He was in prison 
for killing his wife. The story went he chopped 
her up and sold her as pork chops.” 

The two cowboys tired of guardwork quickly 
and went to work on nearby ranches, the Dou- 
ble O, the Cross S’s and the Chiricahua Apache 
reservation ranch. (Cochise and Geronimo were 
Chiricahua Apaches.) Tom remembers the 
Apaches had pastures as large as some of the 
biggest ranches in Texas and that the Indians 
used over 60 different brands. “It was rough 
country,” he commented. 

For three years Tom wandered from ranch to 
ranch in Arizona and California, where he 
worked at the Circle 7 before coming back to 
the Bell Ranch between Tucumcari and Santa 
Fe. From the Bell, he went to the Matador 
Ranch northeast of Lubbock where he became 
the wagon boss (foreman). 

His brother Nash was cowboying at the JA 
when Tom made the trip up there to attend a 
dance. It was at the dance that he met Eleanor, 
his future bride. “We hit it right off,” he 
smiled, “and after I found her I didn't fool 
around about marrying her.” 

Three months after the dance they were 
married. It was 1933, Tom was 35, the same 


It’s a long and bumpy nine miles to Campbell Creek, Blasingame’s home for the 
past 20 years. 
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age his father married his mother. Eleanor was 
19, or, as Tom described her, “young and 
tender.” “She grew up on her father’s ranch 
and was a good hand herself,” he said. “She 
loved to ride and was a big help to me.” 

We asked what took him so long to find the 
right woman. “Moving around like I did,” he 
said, “I didn’t meet too many girls and in those 
days you worked seven days a week and didn’t 
get off much. You hardly knew when Sunday 
came. Actually, I didn’t think about marriage 
much; guess I was too busy.” 

A year later, Tom got a job at the JA and he 
and Eleanor moved to the ranch. He’s been 
there ever since. Their two children, Nancy 
and Tommy, were born on the ranch. Nancy, a 
graduate of Texas Tech, lives in Boise, Idaho. 
Tommy cowboyed until last year and now has a 
welding shop in Hereford. The Blasingames 
have four grandchildren and one great-grand- 
child. 

Tom recalled when his children were small, 
he and Eleanor would pack a basket with food 
and take them on moonlight rides and picnic 
on the creek. 

“Those were good times,” he said. 

Eleanor went to night school and became the 


city secretary in Claude in 1950, a job she holds 
today. “It took two salaries to make it in those 
days, too,” Tom said. 

During the school year, Eleanor and the chil 
dren lived in Claude with Tom coming in on 
the weekends two or three times a month. In 
the summers and at Christmas, Eleanor and 
the children stayed with him at the ranch. 

Tom agrees it’s an unusual way to be mar 
ried, seeing one another every weekend or so. 
“But Eleanor understands,” he said, “and she’s 
never tried to talk me into quitting cowboying 
and moving to town.” 

In his 63 years as a working cowboy, Tom 
has seen a multitude of changes in the cattle 
business. Some of them he approves of and 
some he doesn’t. 

“We work cattle altogether different than we 
used to,” he remarked. “I like the old way of 
working cattle a lot better. The new way is 
harder on cattle. Those squeeze chutes are tor- 
ture on livestock. We didn’t use to de-horn ei- 
ther and we worked on the open range, not in 
pens.” 

He also doesn't believe in vaccinating cattle 
and he refuses to eat cattle that have. “Does 
strange things to the meat,” he said, “and it 
doesn’t taste as good. Cattle today aren't as 
healthy as they used to be. Comes from hauling 
them in trucks and trailers too much. They get 
sick more often. That’s why I’m glad to see the 
Longhorn making a comeback. They’re good 
and healthy and don’t get sick like the other 
cattle do.” 


Byron Price, the young, good-looking curator 
of history at the Panhandle Plains Museum at 
West Texas State University in Canyon, is a 
friend who's eaten some of Tom's unvaccinated 
beef. “I spent the day with Tom and he invited 
me to stay for supper,” Byron recalled. “He 
cooked a couple of steaks that were the best 
I've ever had. He's right when he says unvac 
cinated beef tastes better.” 

Tom can look back to the days when cattle 
roamed wild in Palo Duro Canyon and he used 
to brand mavericks in the winter..“’Those were 
big steers,” he said, “and you had to be a 
mighty good roper 

“This was all open country when | started,” 
he continued, “but no more. Everything’s 
fenced and cross-fenced and there are too 
many gates to open and close. | don’t like 
fences. I don’t like gates either 

“The wages aren't much better,” he grinned. 
“You can’t get rich being a cowboy. I've only 
heard of one who did. Jake Raines at the - 
Swenson Ranch was a millionaire by the time 
he was 60. He started out as a kid making $30 
a month and he put most of it in his savings 
account at the bank. Then he’d buy up mort- 
gages now and then. Wish I'd thought of that.” 

Like most of us, Tom plays the ‘if I owned 
the JA’ game. “If I had lots of money,” he 
dreamed out loud, “I'd spend it on a bulldozer 
for this place, for roads and water tanks. I'd let 
the land rest for a year or two so the grass 
would come back. It’d pay off in the long run.” 

For the past 20 years, Tom has been in 


Tom Blasingame, at left, walks back to 
his house after feeding and watering his 
horses. “They probably won't use this 
house after I’m gone,” he said, above. 


charge of the JA’s Campbell Creek line camp, 
an area of over 20,000 acres down in the can- 
yon nine miles south of ranch headquarters. 
His brother Nash, who died several years ago 
in an accident on a windmill at a neighboring 
ranch, worked Campbell Creek for 15 years be- 
fore Tom came back to the JA in 1934. 

The road to Campbell Creek is primitive and 
absolutely impassable when wet, which means 
Tom can be stranded sometimes for days and 
occasionally fér as long as two weeks. He lives 
by himself in a five-room frame house without 
electricity or telephone. The house needs paint, 
the roof leaks in a dozen places and some cor- 
ners are rotting away. 

Well, almost by himself. “There's a polecat 
(skunk) under the house,” he explained. “The 
smell’s worst in the bathroom. I went after him 
with my shotgun but I don’t want to kill him 
until he comes out from under the house. | 
don’t want him dying in there. Then it'd really 
be bad.” 

Otherwise, his home is fairly comfortable. He 
hauls in bottled water for drinking and cooking 
because the cistern water under the porch is 
suitable only for bathing. His meals aren't fan- 
cy. Steak and fried potatoes for lunch, cereal 
for breakfast and dinner. The kitchen table is 
littered with cereal boxes, canned milk and tins 
of fruits and vegetables. Coffee doesn’t agree 
with his stomach any more so drinks tea with 
lemon. 

“You can see I’m baching it here,” he 
laughed. 

At night he lights several of his eight kero- 
sene lamps and for warmth in the winter, he 
has a Dearborn heater that operates on pro- 
pane in the living room and a wood stove in a 
back bedroom. “I prefer the wood stove,” he 
said. “That gas smells bad.” 

Blasingame is a relatively tidy housekeeper, 
except for his habit of leaving his boxer shorts 
strewn around on door handles and chairs. The 
living room has books everywhere, from Scar- 
boroughs’s “The Wind,” the story of a young 
Virginia woman’s life on a ranch near 
Sweetwater, to paperback westerns and the Bi- 
ble. 
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Playing with his rope, above, Blasingame says he’s not adverse to visitors “as long as they bring 
a good cook.” Twilight finds him in his living room beside his radio. He has no intentions of 
retiring anytime soon, he said. “I'd probably get bored and die real quick.”” 
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“I read the Book of Proverbs over and over,” 
Tom smiled. “There's lots of good advice in 
there. That King Solomon was a mighty smart 
occ ae 

When he can’t work outside, Tom pulls his 


aluminum yard rocking chair up to the window | 
“I can’t read by | 
_ those kerosene lamps at night,” he said. “Not 


for an afternoon of reading 


enough light and it hurts my eyes. I tried bat 
tery lamps but they aren’t worth a hoot. I had 
one that was supposed to last a thousand hours 
but it didn’t even last one night.” 

Most evenings are spent listening to his por 
table radio. He turns in early, around eight 
o’clock, unless there’s a baseball game on when 
he stays up until it’s over. 

“I love baseball,” he grinned, a few gold 
teeth shining below his mustache, “especially 
those Texas Rangers. I get mad at 'em though. 
They keep trading away their best players. 
Wish I had electricity down here so I could 
watch em on television.” 

Many days Tom gets into his little red 


Toyota pickup and drives the nine miles into 


headquarters to work with the other cowboys 
on other parts of the ranch. If he’s going to be 
needed for a few days, he sleeps over in the JA 
bunkhouse and eats in the cookhouse 

“When Tom's here,” said Ruth Lewis, the 
cook, “that means I have to put sliced onion on 
the table. He told me once that eating onion 
every day was the secret to his good health 
And he loves cornbread. We had it for supper 


| one night and the next morning he asked if 


there was any left over. He wanted some for 
breakfast.” 

Campbell Creek is the prettiest part of the 
JA, according to Tom. Several creeks and riv- 
ers lined with cottonwoods meander through it 

“This is rugged country in the summer,” he 
explained. “It gets so hot you can't sleep at 
night. Even the breeze is hot and the deer flies 
will eat you alive. But this is great winter coun 
try. The canyon walls keep the wind out’ and 
the storms somehow seem to pass on by. The 
cold gets to me, though. When it gets below 12 
degrees it hurts an old man.” 

Every day Tom saddles up and rides through 
his territory, checking the condition of the 
range, the windmills, fences and the cattle, in 
cluding the ranch’s prized young bulls that 
winter at Campbell Creek under his watchful 
eye 

“There’s not a rock or a twig that he doesn’t 
know down there,” said Snooks Sparks. 
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“I love riding for pleasure,” Tom said. “I 
love it more than anything. There's nothing 
like a good, easy riding horse. Riding is relax 
ing, the best medicine for me. Makes me feel 
good. I can ride in a car and it makes me ache 
all over. Put me on a horse and | quit aching 
right away.” 

There are those at the JA, particularly Ruth 
Lewis, who worry about Tom being by himself 
so much. “He could get sick or have an acci 
dent and we wouldn't know it for days,” she 
said : 
Tom, however, doesn't worry too much about 
such things. “I'm hardly ever sick,” he said, 
“except for the flu now and then. Once last 
year my truck quit me on the steep hill going 
out of here and I had to walk into headquar 
ters. It took me an hour.” 

Blasingame says he doesn’t get lonesome in 
Campbell Creek. “Or not very often,” he of 
fered 

Old cowboy friends used to spend a week 
with him now and then. “But they’re all dead 
now,” he sighed. “I could bed a bunch of peo 
ple here if they’d bring a good cook with him 
I'd be glad to have them.” 

Occasionally he gets surprise sightseers who 
wander down that miserable road just to see 
where it leads. “They get here, circle around 
and drive out,” he remarked. “I don’t know 
how they get here in a car. I’ve worn out two 
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__..Tom looked up at the cold, gray sky. 


Cowboy cariisves 


trucks on that road.” 
“Geese 


used to fly over here but you don’t see them 
anymore. Guess they got killed out. There's 
lots of wildlife down here but I don’t shoot 
deer or birds. Never have,” 
out some seed for the quail. 

Back in his house, Tom sat in the rocker by 


he said, throwing 
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the window. He’d fed his three horses and 
burned a little trash and gotten rid of one more 
mesquite tree that morning in his 20-year bat- 
tle to keep the land around his house cleared 
off. 

“Cowboying isn’t what it used to be,” he 
reminisced. “We did a lot more work then than 
we do now. In the old days, we hardly ever quit 
before dark whereas now we're through by 
three or four o'clock. 

“I don’t think there’s any romance to being a 
cowboy anymore. When I started the country 
was fresh, people were happier, the horses were 
better and the men were better. We hardly get 
to rope anymore. I used to be pretty good but 
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I'm rusty now.” 

The day before Tom didn’t look so rusty. 
The JA cowboys, Tom included, were up before 
daybreak. After breakfast, they loaded their 
horses into trailers and went up toward the 
Cap Rock to drive a few hundred head of cows 
and calves to some pens for branding and vac- 
cination. 

Tom was in the saddle all morning. That 
afternoon, he roped the calves and dragged 
them to the branding fire. He didn't miss very 
often. Halfway through the herd, he got tired 
and turned the job over to Snooks Sparks’ son 
Tony, a youngster at age 24, who didn’t do as 
well as Tom had. 

But Tom wasn’t through working, just rop- 
ing. He grabbed a knife and began notching 
ears and castrating, then he wielded the brand- 
ed iron, hopping over ropes and legs and run- 
ning around like a man half his age. 

“There aren't many like him anymore,” 
Snooks praised. “He won the old man’s roping 
contest at the Matador reunion when he was 
70. He was the oldest cowboy there. Most of 
the rest of them were not more than 55. He 
could probably win it today.” 

“That's my favorite part of cowboying, rop- 
ing and dragging,” Tom grinned, “and cutting 
on a good horse. That’s the staff of life to a 
cowboy. Fencing and windmilling are the 
worst.” 

Up until last year he was still breaking 
horses. “I had an accident,” he admitted. “I got 
throwed off a horse and sprained my wrist and 
ankle, the wrist isn’t well yet. I've got another 
horse I need to work on but I'm going to wait 
until someone’s here so they can pick up the 
pieces. I'll probably take it out there on the 
sand by the river where it soft.” 

He continued about the old days. 

“There were dinners and dances at the 
camps almost every weekend in the winter 
You'd go 20 miles or more to someone’s house 
and there'd be lots of pretty girls. You pushed 
back the furniture and danced in sets. I loved a 
good waltz. Sometimes we'd ride broncos and 
show off for the girls. The pies and cakes wer- 
en’t hard to take either. 

“Now everyone goes home and quarrels with 
his wife, I guess.” 

He took a long look out the window. “Even 
the kids don't get the right experience today 
They think cowboying is a big hat and a rope 
and a party on Saturday night. It’s a different 
generation.” 

Tom has his own advice for young men who 
want to be cowboys. “Get a good education, 
finish high school,” said the man who quit at 
the fourth grade, “then do what you want to 
do. Stay with a ranch for a while, get some 
experience. You got to build a job up.” 

There are times, he said, when he believes 
he’s stayed at the JA too long. “Sometimes I 
think I should have seen more of the country 
but I was afraid to leave, afraid no one would 
hire an old man like me. 

“All I ever wanted to do was cowboy and | 
never regret it. Cowboying don’t pay good so 
you got to love it.” 

Tom has no intentions of quitting his job 
anytime soon. “If I had plenty of money I 
might retire tomorrow but I'd probably get 
bored and die real quick,” he said, “and I'm 
not ready for that yet. Nope, I'll stay right here 
until they kick me out.” 


